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Tapping  a  New  Reservoir 
of  Industrial  Manpower 

By  MICHAEL  SUPA 

Personnel  Supervisor  for  the  Handicapped 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

America’s  physically  handicapped,  and  the  manifold  tasks  they 
ire  performing  for  victory  .  .  .  Widespread  employment  in  tear  in - 
iustries  .  .  .  "Selective  placement ”  to  fit  the  blind  and  crippled  to 
\obs  inhere  "physical  disability  is  not  an  insuperable  barrier.” 


to 


n  the  battleline  of  production  there  are 
countless  thousands  of  physically  handi¬ 
capped  men  and  women  who,  though  crip- 
)led,  blind,  deaf  or  deformed,  are  working  shoulder 
o  shoulder  with  their  able-bodied  brothers  in  the 
/ictory  Program.  America’s  war  industries,  faced  by 
he  growing  shortage  of  manpower,  are  drawing  in- 
:reasingly  upon  the  handicapped — a  reservoir  of  la- 
>or  that  has  been  waiting  years  to  be  tapped. 

Today  we  find  many  disabled  persons  who  are 
lelping  turn  out  munitions  and  weapons  of  war; 
>thers  have  entered  non-essential  industries,  thus  re¬ 
easing  physically  normal  men  for  more  vital  work 
>r  for  military  service.  The  extent  to  which  the 
nergy  of  this  group  is  being  harnessed,  and  the  skill 
nd  efficiency  with  which  the  maimed  and  sightless 
re  handling  various  jobs,  is  a  revelation,  indicative 
tot  only  of  their  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  but 
Iso  of  their  role  as  permanent  workers  in  the  peace- 
ime  economy  to  come. 

A  visit  to  any  one  of  hundreds  of  war  plants  where 
he  use  of  handicapped  persons  has  become  established 
>olicy  will  be  rewarded  by  an  excellent  picture  of 
ow  abilities  of  the  handicapped  are  being  utilized. 

So  So  So 

There  is,  for  example,  the  great  factory  of  "X” 
Corporation  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  which  produces 
ircraft  engines.  In  its  welding  division  will  be  found 
Tveral  one-armed  men  at  work.  Each  has  a  special 
welding  electrode  which  screws  into  the  socket  of  his 
rtificial  arm,  permitting  him  to  work  with  less  fa- 
igue  than  the  ordinary  person.  In  a  sub-assembly 
epartment  a  young  man  whose  right  hand  is  shriv- 
led  to  half  normal  size  is  busy  fastening  nuts  in  a 
mall  engine  part.  His  defect  enables  him  to  do  this 
articular  operation  twice  as  fast  as  the  non-handi- 
apped  worker.  In  another  division,  where  huge 
rankshafts  are  machined,  a  husky  six-footer — nor¬ 
mal  except  for  a  withered  arm  which  he  cannot  raise 
tore  than  waist-high — operates  a  turret  lathe.  Since 
is  job  does  not  require  any  higher  lift,  he  performs 
s  well  as  his  neighbor  despite  physical  impairment. 

Further  along  will  be  seen  an  entire  production 
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Infantile  paralysis  victim  operating 
tapping  machine ,  his  crutch  alongside. 


line  manned  solely 
by  handicapped 
workers.  Made  up 
of  3  3  men  with 
different  disabil¬ 
ities,  the  line  pro¬ 
duces  link  pins  for 

master  rods,  piston  pins  and  other  metal  parts  de¬ 
manding  a  diametric  tolerance  of  only  two-thou¬ 
sandths  of  an  inch.  Each  member  of  this  unique 
"team”  was  especially  trained  and  matched  to  his 
job  according  to  aptitude  and  physical  capacity. 
Most  had  had  no  previous  industrial  experience. 


So 


So 


So 


One  man  deftly  feeding  blocks  of  metal  into  an 
automatic  screw  machine  gives  no  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  but  one  eye.  Down  the  line  an¬ 
other  man  is  operating  an  internal  grinder,  unham¬ 
pered  by  a  partial  paralysis  of  his  left  hand.  Nearby 
a  worker  is  controlling  an  external  grinder;  he  is 
wearing  an  artificial  limb,  the  result  of  a  childhood 
accident.  The  super-finisher  operator  has  ruptured 
ear  drums  and  can  hear  none  of  the  noise  around 
him.  Where  a  normal  person  uses  the  sound  of  his 
machine  to  detect  something  wrong,  this  operator 
can  tell  whether  the  work  is  passing  through  prop¬ 
erly  by  touching  the  machine  and  noting  the  change 
in  vibration.  The  man  at  the  buffing  and  polishing 
machine  has  a  badly  deformed  hip  and  the  bench 
inspector  two  crippled  legs,  yet  that  does  not  prevent 
them  from  doing  a  full  day’s  work  or  staying  over¬ 
time  when  the  pressure  is  on. 

In  factories  throughout  the  country  instances  of 
this  sort  could  be  multiplied  many  times.  Thousands 
of  rehabilitated  infantile  paralysis  victims  are  punch¬ 
ing  a  time  clock  like  their  more  normal  neighbors. 
They  are  turning  out  airplanes,  gliders,  bombsights, 
uniforms,  munitions  and  dbing  countless  other  jobs. 
Men  sit  at  whirring  machines  or  clanking  presses, 
their  canes  or  crutches  resting  alongside.  Polios  wear¬ 
ing  ankle  or  leg  braces  are  haridling  lathes  and  sewing 
machines,  piecing  together  glider  fins,  making  test 
calculations,  grinding  lenses,  repairing  radios.  Scores 
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are  employed  as  welders  and  acetylene  workers,  as¬ 
semblers  and  packers.  Women  with  paralyzed  limbs 
are  doing  office  work.  Others  are  making  Army  and 
Navy  uniforms  or  sewing  insignia. 

Perhaps  the  most  unexpected  achievements  have 
been  those  of  the  blind.  They  are  performing  many 
unusual  and  exacting  industrial  tasks.  In  certain 
types  of  work  their  highly  developed  sense  of  touch 
and  extraordinary  powers  of  concentration  enable 
them  to  work  faster  and  more  accurately  than  sighted 
individuals. 

In  a  large  arms  factory  in  Connecticut,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  blind  person  assigned  to  shell  inspection  has 
done  so  well  he  now  serves  as  a  model  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  new  operators.  During  one  entire  year 
not  a  faulty  shell  got  past  his  sensitive  fingers.  In 
Texas  an  engine  manufacturer  has  placed  a  blind 
man  in  charge  of  the  deburring  department.  When 
first  employed,  he  was  set  to  work  at  the  burr  bench, 
detecting  and  smoothing  off  chips  or  rough  spots 
left  upon  freshly  machined  parts.  His  record  for 
accuracy  soon  won  him  a  promotion,  and  he  now 
checks  the  work  of  his  fully  sighted  fellows. 

The  special  attributes  of  the  blind — namely,  man¬ 
ual  dexterity,  muscular  discrimination  and  memory 
for  detail — prove  particularly  valuable  in  assembly 
work  where  simple  articles  or  mechanical  units  are 
to  be  pieced  together  by  hand.  The  parts,  however, 
must  necessarily  be  different  enough  in  shape  or  size 
to  be  distinguishable  to  the  touch.  The  sightless  are 
also  readily  adaptable  to  work  which  demands  mere- 


Blind  employees  working  on  airplane  parts  in  a  West 
Coast  factory.  Note  " seeing  eye”  dog  at  master’s  feet. 


ly  that  they  feed  or  tend  an  automatic  or  semi¬ 
automatic  machine,  providing  the  material  is  easily 
accessible  and  in  constant  position  and  the  feeding  is 
done  with  the  aid  of  jigs  or  guides.  In  general,  mod¬ 
ern  mass  production  methods  have  opened  up  many 
new  opportunities  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  the  near- 
blind,  because  of  the  extent  to  which  mechanical 
operations  are  broken  down  and  routinized. 

As  a  brief  survey  of  the  field  reveals,  the  jobs 
being  done  by  the  blind  are  varied  and  surprisingly 
large  in  number,  ranging  from  spot  welding  to 
quartz  grinding,  from  shell  loading  to  spark-plug 
assembling.  Several  sightless  marine  engineers  can 
be  found  employed  in  a  West  Coast  shipyard.  Scores 
of  blind  inspectors  pass  on  the  accuracy  of  bomb 
fuses  and  gunsight  parts.  Many  unsighted  persons 
work  long  hours  as  core  makers,  lens  finishers,  sack 


Sheet-metal  worker  in  Seattle  shipyard  aids 
war  effort  despite  his  physical  impairment. 


fillers,  bomb  release  assemblers — each  one  shoulder¬ 
ing  his  share  of  the  war  effort,  working  to  speed  the 
day  of  victory. 

Each  one  is  grateful  for  the  chance  to  do  useful 
work,  to  earn  a  livelihood  instead  of  being  depen¬ 
dent  upon  charities  or  relatives  for  support.  He  is 
buoyed  by  a  sense  of  "belonging,”  of  being  needed, 
and  heartened  by  the  respect  shown  him  by  his  fore¬ 
men  and  fellow  workers.  He  no  longer  feels  himself 
a  person  set  apart.  Competing  with  others  purely 
on  his  ability  to  perform,  he  is  eager  to  prove  his 
worth,  to  justify  his  claim  to  permanency  on  the 
payroll,  even  after  the  emergency  which  opened  up 
the  door  of  opportunity  has  passed. 

Most  of  America’s  handicapped  have  been  kept  on 
the  sidelines  too  long — barred  as  "ineligible”  or  "un- 
placeable”  by  deep-rooted  attitudes  which  implied 
that  physical  disabled  persons  could  never  really 
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become  productive  citizens.  This  philosophy  dates 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages  when  every  hunchback  was 
automatically  destined  for  the  occupation  of  court 
jester,  even  though  he  might  possibly  have  made  a 
competent  silversmith,  jeweler  or  potter.  While  this 
attitude  cannot  be  changed  overnight,  it  is  being 
slowly  broken  down. 

Despite  extensive  employment  in  war  jobs,  there 
still  remain  an  estimated  2.5  million  potential  work¬ 
ers  among  America’s  handicapped  group.  While  at 
least  half  of  these  need  vocational  rehabilitation  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  employed,  nearly  a  million  require 
only  selective  placement  in  industry  to  become  pro¬ 
ductive  citizens,  according  to  the  War  Manpower 
Commission. 

There  is  no  job  that  requires  all  the  physical  capac¬ 
ities  of  human  beings  for  their  successful  perform¬ 
ance.  Every  major  handicap  naturally  makes  certain 
occupations  unsuitable.  A  one-armed  man  cannot 
readily  do  assembling  nor  a  deaf-mute  handle  a  job 
involving  a  telephone.  But  the  same  cripple,  through 
selective  placement,  may  be  set  to  work  as  a  machine 
feeder  and  the  deaf-mute  as  turret  lathe  operator. 
Selective  placement  results  in  efficient  workers  whose 
rate  and  quality  of  production  are  equal,  and  in  some 
cases  superior,  to  the  output  of  normal  persons. 

§&■  $<► 

Typical  is  the  experience  of  a  large  upstate  New 
York  factory,  engaged  entirely  in  war  work  and 
employing  some  300  handicapped  persons  in  a  wide 
variety  of  occupations.  Their  fellow  workers  have 
learned  to  accept  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  accom¬ 
plishments  which  originally  amazed  them. 

This  firm  has  long  been  interested  in  the  place¬ 
ment  of  handicapped  individuals  in  jobs  which  per¬ 
mit  them  to  use  their  remaining  capacities  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Two  blind  persons,  for  example,  are 
employed  in  the  electrical  units  assembly  depart¬ 
ment  where  the  work  consisted  of  arranging  hun¬ 
dreds  of  electrical  contacts  on  a  board.  Their  un¬ 
erring  accuracy  and  memory  for  various  pattern 
arrangements  enable  them  to  achieve  a  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction  which  exceeds  the  average. 

In  the  printing  department  two  blind  girls  have 
their  place  in  a  five-girl  group  of  stencil  card  as¬ 
semblers.  The  rate  of  production  is  set  by  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  the  "team.”  In  such  a  function¬ 
ally  interdependent  group  the  blind  individuals  find 
no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  production  standards 
expected  of  each  member.  So  well  do  they  work 
together  that  this  "mixed”  team  maintains  a  produc¬ 
tion  pace  equal  that  of  other  groups  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  non-handicapped  persons. 

In  instances  where  the  opportunity  for  individual 
initiative  and  originality  arises,  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped  are  not  found  wanting.  In  the  inspection 
department  of  this  same  company  it  was  a  blind 
worker  whose  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  an 
inspection  gauge  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of 


Two  blind  girls  ( foreground )  team  with  sighted  girls  in 
stencil  card  assembly  rcork  in  upstate  New  York  war  plant . 


the  operation  to  which  he  was  assigned.  His  sugges¬ 
tion  was  considered  of  sufficient  value  to  win  him 
an  award  of  merit  from  the  War  Production  Board. 
Of  considerable  importance,  also,  was  a  suggestion 
for  increasing  the  production  efficiency  of  workers 
in  the  company’s  plating  room,  offered  by  another 
blind  individual  who  assumed  correctly  that  what 
would  facilitate  production  for  him  would  be  of 
equal  assistance  to  his  fellow  workers. 

Among  the  company’s  factory  people  are  men 
and  women  with  all  manner  of  disabilities:  "polios” 
working  drill  presses,  deaf-mutes  operating  degreas¬ 
ing  machines,  even  a  legless  worker  doing  assembly 
work.  And  this  employment  policy  extends  beyond 
the  factory  into  the  firm’s  business  offices  through¬ 
out  the  country  where  many  handicapped  persons 
are  serving  as  stenographers,  dictaphone  operators 
and  file  clerks.  The  company  has  a  personnel  super¬ 
visor  especially  for  the  handicapped  who  is  totally 
blind  himself. 

Absenteeism  among  these  people,  the  plant  super¬ 
intendent  has  found,  is  actually  less  than  for  its  nor¬ 
mal  workers.  They  are  anxious  to  keep  on  the  job, 
for  they  feel  themselves  on  their  mettle.  Their  acci¬ 
dent  rate  is  also  far  below  average.  They  show 
greater  respect  for  machines  and  exercise  greater 
care  in  their  movements  than  the  ordinary  person. 

In  other  ways,  too,  the  blind  and  crippled  are  bet¬ 
ter  employment  risks  than  many  non-handicapped 
workers.  They  are  generally  steadier,  more  conscien¬ 
tious,  seldom  indulging  in  waste  motion  or  idle  con¬ 
versation.  The  energy  which  they  are  unable  to  dis¬ 
sipate  on  outside  activity  is  channeled  directly  into 
their  jobs.  They  show  intense  interest  in  their  work, 
regarding  their  jobs  as  an  opportunity  to  perform  a 
useful  service.  They  are  cheerful  despite  their  han¬ 
dicaps,  and  their  presence  in  a  shop  actually  boosts 
the  morale  of  the  people  who  work  beside  them. 

The  physically  handicapped  ask  no  favors.  They 
want  to  be  judged  like  any  other  applicant  on  a 
basis  of  skill  and  ability.  All  they  ask  is  the  chance 
to  compete  with  other  men  for  jobs  in  which  their 
particular  disability  is  not  an  insuperable  barrier. 
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On  "Cooperation 
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Interdependence  of  universal  elements  and  " profitable"  cooperation  among  men ,  "all  tvorkinWKk 
together  to  one  end,  some  with  knowledge  and  design,  and  others  without  knowing  what  they  do. 

(From  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius ) 


Frequently  consider  the  con¬ 
nection  of  all  things  in  the 
universe  and  their  relation  to 
one  another.  For  in  a  manner  all 
things  are  implicated  with  one  an¬ 
other,  and  all  in  this  way  are 
friendly  to  one  another;  for  one 
thing  comes  in  order  after  another, 
and  this  is  by  virtue  of  the  active 
movement  and  mutual  conspiration 
and  the  unity  of  the  substance. 

Adapt  thyself  to  the  things  with 
which  thy  lot  has  been  cast;  and  the 
men  among  whom  thou  hast  re¬ 
ceived  thy  portion,  love  them,  but 
do  it  with  true  sincerity. 

Every  instrument,  tool,  vessel,  if 
it  does  that  for  which  it  has  been 
made,  is  well,  and  yet  he  who  made  it  is  not  there. 
But  in  the  things  which  are  held  together  by  nature 
there  is  within  and  there  abides  in  them  the  power 
which  made  them;  wherefore  the  more  is  it  fit  to 
revei  ence  this  power,  and  to  think,  that,  if  thou  dost 
live  and  act  according  to  its  will,  everything  in  thee 
is  in  conformity  to  intelligence.  And  thus  also  in  the 
universe  the  things  which  belong  to  it  are  in  con¬ 
formity  to  intelligence. 

Whatever  of  the  things  which  are  not  within  thy 
power  thou  shalt  suppose  to  be  good  for  thee  or  evil, 
it  must  of  necessity  be  that,  if  such  a  bad  thing  befall 
thee  or  the  loss  of  such  a  good  thing,  thou  wilt  blame 
the  gods,  and  hate  men  too,  those  who  are  the  cause 
of  the  misfortune  or  the  loss,  or  those  who  are  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  likely  to  be  the  cause;  and  indeed  we 
do  much  injustice,  because  we  make  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  things  [because  we  do  not  regard  these 
things  as  indifferent].  But  if  we  judge  only  those 
things  which  are  in  our  power  to  be  good  or  bad, 
there  remains  no  reason  either  for  finding  fault  with 
God  or  standing  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  man. 

§&■ 

We  are  all  working  together  to  one  end,  some  with 
knowledge  and  design,  and  others  without  knowing 
what  they  do;  as  men  also  when  they  are  asleep,  of 
whom  it  is  Heraclitus,  I  think,  who  says  that  they  are 
labourers  and  cooperators  in  the  things  which  take 
place  in  the  universe.  But  men  cooperate  after  differ¬ 
ent  fashions:  and  even  those  cooperate  abundantly, 
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who  find  fault  with  what  happei 
and  those  who  try  to  oppose  it  an 
to  hinder  it;  for  the  universe  ha 
need  even  of  such  men  as  these, 
remains  then  for  thee  to  understan 
among  what  kind  of  workmen  tho 
placest  thyself;  for  he  who  rules  a 
things  will  certainly  make  a  rigl 
use  of  thee,  and  he  will  receive  th< 
among  some  part  of  the  cooperatoj 
and  of  those  whose  labours  conduc 
to  one  end. 

Does  the  sun  undertake  to  d 
the  work  of  the  rain,  or  Aesculapii 
the  work  of  the  Fruit-bearer  [tf 
earth]?  And  how  is  it  with  respec 
to  each  of  the  stars,  are  they  nc 
different,  and  yet  they  work  tc 
gether  to  the  same  end?  If  the  gods  have  determine 
about  me  and  about  the  things  which  must  happe 
to  me,  they  have  determined  well,  for  it  is  not  eas 
even  to  imagine  a  deity  without  forethought;  an 
as  to  doing  me  harm,  why  should  they  have  any  de 
sire  towards  that?  For  what  advantage  would  resul 
to  them  from  this  or  to  the  whole,  which  is  the  spe 
cial  object  of  their  providence? 


But  if  the  gods  have  not  determined  about  m 
individually,  they  have  certainly  determined  abou 
the  whole  at  least,  and  the  things  which  happen  b- 
way  of  sequence  in  this  general  arrangement  I  oUgh 
to  accept  with  pleasure  and  to  be  content  with  them 
But  if  they  determine  about  nothing — which  it  i 
wicked  to  believe,  or  if  we  do  believe  it,  let  us  neithe 
sacrifice  nor  pray  nor  swear  by  them,  nor  do  any 
thing  else  which  we  do  as  if  the  gods  were  presen 
and  lived  with  us  but  if  however  the  gods  deter 
mine  about  none  of  the  things  which  concern  us, 
am  able  to  determine  about  myself,  and  I  can  inquir 
about  that  which  is  useful;  and  that  is  useful  to  ever'1 
man  which  is  conformable  to  his  own  constitutioi 
and  nature.  But  my  nature  is  rational  and  social;  am 
my  city  and  country,  so  far  as  I  am  Antoninus,  i 
Rome,  but  so  far  as  I  am  a  man,  it  is  the  world. 

Whatever  happens  to  every  man,  this  is  for  th< 
intei est  of  the  universal;  but  this  also  is  a  genera 
tiuth,  if  thou  dost  observe,  that  whatever  is  profita¬ 
ble  to  any  man  is  profitable  also  to  other  men.  .  . 
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